EULOGIES & HEROIC PLAYS

begun, the pleasure of writing animates and delights
him. His eulogies are splendid and outrageous. His
willingness to praise has no relation to the worth
of the object. He learned from Donne the transcend-
ental style in eulogy, and elaborated it in his own
less pedantic and metaphysica!3 more oratorical and
effective fashion. 'He appears never to have im-
poverished "his mint of flattery by his expenses,
however lavish. He had all the forms of excellence,
intellectual and moral, combined in his mind, with
endless variation . . . and brings praise rather as a
tribute than a gift, more delighted with the fertility,
of his invention than mortified by the prostitution of}
his judgement' (Johnson). Of the prose dedication of!
the State of Innocence to Mary of Modena, the same
admirer and critic writes: 'It is written in a strain
of flattery which disgraces genius, and Vhich it is
wonderful that any man that knew the meaning of
his words could use without self-detestation. It is an
attempt to mingle earth and heaven by praising
human excellence in the language of religion/

The Heroic Plays have been justly described as
'glorious nonsense'. It was in his dramas that Dryden
learned both to reason acutely and to declaim elo- ,
quently  in  verse.   But   the   declamations   are so
obviously rhodomontade, reveal so little of character
or passion, that Fielding's parody in Tom Thumb is
not more absurd. Dryden knew his Shakespeare well, \
and as a critic he justly and eloquently preferred him
to Jonson and Fletcher; but of all the Elizabethans  \
jFTeJtcher is Dryden's true predecessor and affinity in >
the combination of swelling rhetoric and spiritual
emptiness. In four different scenes, Mr. van Doren
points out, Dryden has dramatised quarrels between
men on the model of the famous scene in Julius
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